THE   LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY    MACDONALD

to the outbreak of the war in 1914, were such parts of the
week-ends as he could snatch away from meetings, when the
family all went to their cottage at Chcsham Bois. The
cottage was bought no doubt partly to provide opportunities
for quiet family life which were lacking in London. In
London itself, apart from breakfast time, occasions for
meeting his children were all too rare, and were confined
to such events as their visits, long looked forward to by
them, to eat strawberries and cream on the Terrace of the
House of Commons.

But at week-ends and on holidays he was as much as
possible with them. For instance, at these times he read
aloud a great deal to them. . . . Usually the youngest
sat on his knee whilst the others sprawled around the room.
He read fiction, with a Scottish bias. By these daily readings
the children became acquainted with the best of Scott's and
Stevenson's stories. . . . Novels were sometimes inter-
changed with poetry. Such long poems as Mannion were
read through, as were also the Ballads and much else.
Discipline entered into these readings. Whilst Treasure
Island was being read, for example, the ration was one
chapter an evening . . . and however beseeching the cry
of the eager audience, it was on no occasion exceeded. On
Sundays a special book was read, not the Bible itself, but
usually some simple account of Bible history and Bible
stories. But even when the children were quite young, the
reading was not confined to fiction and simple, straight-
forward verse. J. R. M. read a good deal about science and
nature to them. Not only did he read animal stories, such as
those by Seton Thompson. He also read books, written of
course for children, explaining the elements of chemistry,
physics and biology: sudi as The Fairyland of Science. He
also had a small library of such children's books as By the
Pond, In the River, and so on. . . . Such reading to his
children . . . continued right through the war and after
the war, until his accession to office as Prime Minister made
it physically impossible for time to be found for it.

Besides reading, his second great activity was walking.
This too, as far as his work and engagements permitted, was
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